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PERMANENCE 
In Memory of Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb 


Nothing is changed, except her spirit warm 
Has slipped beyond the driving cloud and storm, 
Beyond all sense of human grief and pain. 
As thru a narrow door 
She stepped the threshold o’ er 
Into a larger Room and greater gain. 


Nothing is changed. The things she loved are here, 
All lovely things that aye she counted dear, 
Sunshine and mirth and rest at end of day. 
Her friendly books are where 
She left them; flowers fair 
Bloom on her desk,—these here and she—away. 


Nothing is changed. All things that are remain. 
No loveliness is ever lived in vain, 
Tho human sense of loss long ebbs and flows. 
Above our grief, her gain, 
And rapture after pain. 
Eternity is hers, and now she snows. 


—Frances C. Hamlet. 
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Motto: Faith and Works Win. Colors: Blue and Gold. 
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DORIS ELIZABETH FOLSOM. 


VOTED. 
The following action was taken by the Executive Committee of 


the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society under date of Dec. 
1918: 


Voted: That Miss Doris Folsom, Assistant Editor of the Helper, 
be asked to assume the duties of Editor, with the usual salary paid 
such officer, until such time as the F. B. W. M. S. shall elect an Edi- 


tor to succeed Mrs. N. W. Whitcomb. 
Signed: 





LUCY P. DURGIN. 
EDYTH R. PORTER. 
MAUD W. KENYON. 
LENA 8S. FENNER. 
NELLSINE I. JOSE. 
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Our new Editor is no stranger to many of the Helper readers, but 
to others we are very happy to be able to introduce Miss Doris Eliza- 
beth Folsom of Sanford, Maine. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dyer Folsom and the 
grand-niece of Mrs. Mary R. Dyer Wade, who for many years was 
closely identified with all the activities of the Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society and was largely influential in starting the Helper. 

When increasing frailty made it imperative for Mrs. Whitcomb 
to have an assistant, she felt that God had raised up and prepared for 
the task her young kinswoman, and it was with real gladness that she 
relinquished the work which had been an important part of her life 
with the assurance that it would go on with the same large measure of 
efficiency and helpfulness which had always characterized it. 

Miss Folsom was born and carefully reared in a beautiful Chris- 
tian home; she has read the Helper from childhood, and Free Baptist 
ideals and traditions have been potent factors in the formation of her 
fine Christian character. 

She has not only the spiritual qualities which will give force and 
influence to her written messages but she brings to the task a well 
trained mind. She was educated in the public schools of Portland 
and in was graduated with honors from Wellesley College. 

Our new Editor feels that she is assuming a great responsibility 
in following one whose years of service and long experience along 
editorial lines had developed a fine literary ability, but we who have 
known and loved her have no fears. We know that she accer gthe po- 
sition as a sacred trust and will be faithful and efficient in the per- 
formance of its duties. We wish her, ‘‘God speed.’’ 


NELLSINE I. JOSE, 
Rec. Sec’y. F. B. W. M. S. 


ACCEPTANCE. 


To the Executive Board of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society, I extend thanks for the confidence shown and the opportun- 
ity offered in allowing me to serve for a time as your editor. I accept 
this work as a trust from you and from the one who has long been 
editor, and I assure you that my sincere purpose is to prove worthy of 
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your trust, true to my work, a friend to my co-workers, and instru- 
mental in continuing the faithful work and the friendly inspiration 
which we have always found in the one whose position I am accept- 
ing. ‘‘Her spirit still lives, and will help in the great work she 
loved.’’ It is this lasting influence which can be an added guide in 
cur work, and it is her loved memory which we all wish to hold. 


DORIS ELIZABETH FOLSOM. 


FROWV THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Christianity is a forward-looking religion, refusing to make past 
achievement the measure of future progress, but it carries with it 
into the future the experience which has enriched it in the past. Thus 
it has in it the combination of qualities which fit it to be the unifying 
clement for the democracy of the future. 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, 
in Religious Education, Oct. 1918. 


The weeks just gone by have marked the beginning, we may 
safely say, of a new era in the world’s history—the era of world peace, 
and of the opportunity for world democracy. Our countrymen and 
our allies have fought, and won, the war to ‘‘make the world safe for 
democracy.’’ They have left us our responsibility of making the 
world ready and fit for democracy. This is the call, it seems, which 
our workers in India and our home missionaries have anticipated. The 
hour has come. The year just before us is remarkable and unique in 
this respect: religion and morality, church and society, are united for { 
the cause of democracy, justice, and truth. Can one of us fail, in this 
testing time, to become or to remain a worker and an instrument in 
this great movement? To hasten, by our own initiative or by the sup- 
port of our messengers the coming of Christ’s Kingdom, or, as it were, 
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ef Christ’s Democracy? It is, it must be, with grateful heart and 
ready courage that the workers all, whom the Helper represents, face 
this New Year of 1919, this year of new service and promise. 


There is an old story of a captain, who in the thick of the battle, 
in a time of crisis, was snatched by death from his work and his fel- 
lowers. Only a second of despair followed. His faithful soldiers, with 
this added responsibility of winning his victory for, but without him, 
pressed on with increased effort. His battle, by their love and loyalty 
and faith was won. A similar crisis confronts the officers and the 
workers of our Missionary Helper. As Mrs. Whitcomb’s hand gives 
up the editorship of our magazine, her work and her workers find 
themselves face to face with such an emergency. ‘But we are confident 
cf their loyalty to a strong personality and their devotion to the 
cause for which their‘energies have been applied. Our missionaries 
are only too glad to continue their work at this time of world peace 
and victory, and the continued efforts of the ‘‘friends back home’’ 
will not fail them, but will surely give them renewed assurance and 
courage. 


It is fitting that our January, our New Year subject should urge 
us anew to praise God for the ‘‘experience which has enriched the 
past,’’ and to pray that we may ‘‘carry it into the future.”’ 

It is gratifying to read such appreciative and encouraging words 
as we find in the following letter from one of our missionaries on fur- 
lough, and yet it shows us the high standard to which we must hold 
eur work. For Mr. Harold I. Frost says ‘‘As to what the Missionary 
Helper means to the missionaries—for one thing it represents us, that 
is the Bengal-Orissa Mission. No other periodical does just this. We 
want to be represented, to have a chance to speak to the folks in the 
United States. If the work in our field is God’s work, worthy of hav- 
ing put into it a large investment of money and life, it is worthy of 
being told about, that many may know about it. The great word 
today is publicity. Now, Bengal-Orissa offers itself as a field for a 
great investment of life, money, and prayer. This ought to be known. 
Another reason why the missionaries want the Helper is that if we 
don’t have it we shall have to ourselves produce a substitute in the 
shape of a news leaflet or something of the sort. Then, too, we 
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missionaries enjoy reading it ourselves. I know of at least one, and 
think it is true of most, of the missionaries, who reads the Helper 
through as soon as it comes, and usually before taking up the immedi- 
ate work in hand. I think the reason is that it breathes a friendliness 
and sympathy that makes the home folks seem nearer. So we of the 
Bengal-Orissa family stand for and are ready to stand by the Helper.’’ 

If we would thus cheer and represent our missionaries, our part 
must be a friendly word from home, a frequent message from our field \ 
workers, and constant support through prayerful and financial aid. 
Let us this year extend our magazine circulation, that we may give 
more widely the information from our fields, that we may arouse more 
people to interest, and, no less necessary, that we may bring to our 
treasury more ample funds to carry on our work. 

Mrs. Burkholder’s story of the ‘‘Beginnings in Bhimpore’’ gives 
us a very interesting idea of what the dear friends there can accom- 
plish, and of the good that may be brought about by the more indirect 
efforts of the stay-at-homes. 

It is with genuine regret that we hear of the recent and sudden 
death of Mrs. Mary F. Owen. Mrs. Owen was vice-president and ac- 
tive worker in the Portland Auxiliary, and we extend to them at this 
time our friendship and sympathy. 

We answer the greeting of Mrs. Murphy with eordiality and 
good wishes. We enjoy the visits from our missionaries, and are glad 
to learn of Mrs. Murphy’s safe journey. May you find rest, happiness, 
and benefit in your return to this, your home. 

It is my pleasure to greet the Helper friends, and to wish for us 
all a glad and successful year of service together. 





Sh NN AO A i” a 





DORIS ELIZABETH FOLSOM. 
Out throngh all the coming vears. Just a pebble, it is true, 
Glad and sweet and tender, But a prayer enfolds it; 
Ripples widen from athought *Tis a talismanic stone j 
Dropped here by the sender, And the New Year holds it, 
Fathoms deep, for love and cheer Fathoms deep, for love and cheer, 
In the morning of the year. In the morning of the year. 


—Hopestill Farnham. 
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A CALL TO PRAISE AND PRAYER. 
Our February gathering is called our ‘‘ Prayer and Praise’’ 


service. Let us reverse the order for this most wonderful year 
in world history. Let us praise first for— 


‘“‘Tf it had not been the Lord who was on our side when men 
rose up against us, 

Then had they swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled against us. , 

Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the streams had gone 
over our soul, 

Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

Blessed be the Lord who hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. . 

Blessed is that nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 


And when our hearts are warmed and lifted up with 
praise, it is fitting that we implore Him for strength and wis- 
dom for the mighty mission that is ours as a nation; that 
through our preserved, cleansed and revivified lives the world 
may receive a new and just interpretation of the mission and 
the character of Our Christ. 


LUCY P. DURGIN, Pres. F. B. W. M.S. 
NELLSINE I. JOSE, Ree. See’y. F. B. W. M.S. 
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THE WOMAN WHO PRAYS, HOW CAN WE MULTIPLY HER? 
By Mrs. Linda V. Jordan. 


‘‘Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men! 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers! pray for powers equal 
to your tasks!’’ 3 


Among my earliest remembrances is that of my mother praying. 
As I grew older, the fact became evident to me that to her, prayer 
was something vital. But let us go outside home. Have I known 
women who prayed much? Can one constantly associate with women 
doing Christian work and not realize that prayer is the foundation of 
faith? How many times when intricate problems were being dis- 
eussed have you heard the presiding officer say, ‘‘Sisters, let us have 
a few minutes of prayer over this?’’ 

But as to concrete examples of praying women I have known, let 
me speak first of one now enjoying her heavenly rest. I met her first 
in my teens, a woman lovely to look upon, but I did not then realize 
that the soul beauty was predominant. Her Christian life soon began 
to impress me as I watched her going bravely on under the shadow of 
a great sorrow. Her only son just out of college and ready to do 
honor to his father and mother was called home. The way these 
Christian parents went bravely on was a lasting lesson to some of us 
younger ones. 

It was my good fortune to live neighbor to her for the last few 
vears of her life, which was a living prayer. A lady, who was not a 
professing Christian, in speaking of her said, ‘‘I never go into her 
home that I do not feel like saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy.’ ’’ 

In her early life when she and her husband had gotten fairly 
started, a fire broke out close by their store. Everything was as dry 
as Summer drouths can make and only bucket fire fighters to help. A 
new-born baby kept her in. A daughter, a little girl then, in telling 
of that fire said that she ran out to see the fire and on coming back 
found her mother on her knees. She had learned early where to look 
for help. 

In speaking with another daughter of the beautiful life of prayer 
that her mother had lived, she said that she always felt the help of 
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her mother’s prayers when she had had hard things to do and was 
not really strong enough to do them. Her mother would greet her 
home-coming with a smile and say, ‘‘I knew you would get back all 
right for I have been praying for you.’’ She had a physical infirmity 
which was very troublesome and a great hindrance to her in. both her 
home and Christian work. With childlike trust she took her trouble 
to God feeling that his willingness to heal was just. as ready now as 
in the days when Jesus walked and talked with men. Her perfect 
faith was rewarded. 


Much more might be told of this saintly life, but let me introduce 
you to another woman, who in the fifteen years I have known her, 
has won my love and admiration by her quiet though active Christian 
life. Since I first met her, she has lost her husband (a prominent 
minister in his denomination), two sons, and her only daughter. She 
still smiles in greeting, but I realize the loneliness back of the pleas- 
ant smile. She goes steadily on doing the daily duties devolving 
upon a woman prominent in church, mission, W. C. T. U. and suffrage 
work. Her public prayers are a blessing to her associates. That her 
private devotions are not hurried over is witnessed to by a little 
grandson who visits her room early in the morning. One morning, 
le was in a great hurry and begged her not to pray for the minister 
and so and so by name that morning, saying, ‘‘Just bunch them this 
morning, grammie.’’ 


A Jewish proverb says, ‘‘He that prayeth for another is heard 
for himself.”’ p 


There are some who feel that owing to a limited school education 
in early life, they are not fitted to take an active part in church, mis- 
sion, and other club work. One such was known to me. She was a 
devout Christian, well-read and intensely interested in all Christian 
work. She lost her hearing with advancing years and missed much 


_ of what was said. Her friends soon discovered her strong point. She 


was a praying woman and soon we learned that she talked with God 
as she talked with intimate friends. Once when the missionary so- 
ciety was to hold its annual Thank Offering meeting, she was asked 
to be present and to offer the prayer of Thanksgiving. When the . 
time came and she was asked to pray, she rose and not only went her- 
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self but took the whole audience with her to the very throne of God. 

‘*More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.’’ 

Spurgeon said, ‘‘Prayers are heard in heaven very much in pro- 
portion to our faith. Little faith will get very great mercies, but 
great faith still greater.’’ 

If we would increase the number of our praying women, we must 
pray with much faith for more earnestly praying mothers and bring 
our young women into contact with them by interesting them in 
church and mission work. Give them something to do and expect 
much from them. Believe in them, pray for them. ‘‘Prayer moves 
the Hand that moves the world.’’ 


—ZION’S ADVOCATE. 





THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
By Mary R. Dyer Wade. 


i 


When I’m kneeling at the altar, Thou seemest close beside, 
To gather up the tender prayers breathed out so far and wide, : 
For all the loved and loving ones whom Thou to me hast given, 
To make life’s path more beautiful and point the way to heaven. 











A holy hush comes over me; who prays is ne’er alone; 

I hear the crystal waters pure that pulse beneath the throne, 
And almost catch the seraph’s song outringing clear and sweet 
Till all my life becomes a prayer,—I lay it at thy feet. 


ear — are 
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THE BEGINNINGS IN BHIMPORE. 
(From Huts to Brick Houses) 


By Mrs. Julia Phillips Burkholder. 








PoOIMMoRe CHUNG 
Bhimpore is a small Santal village, in the Bengal Division of the 
Bengal-Orissa Mission field, twenty miles northwest from Midnapore, 
one of our principal stations. Would you care to know a little about 
this people and how the work was commenced among them? If so, 
please listen a few moments. 
The Santals are considered one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 
In some things they resemble our American Indians. At the time-of 
their annual hunts, which always come during April and May, the 
very hottest months of the year, previous engagements, or the intense 
heat were as nothing,—the drum for the hunt was sounding. Every 
old gun, rusty sword, bows and arrows, battle axes, yes, and dogs as 
well, were called into play, and away they would fly for the forests, 
for any kind of game from a Bengal tiger to a rabbit. 
Before they mingled with the cunning and crafty Bengalis, the 
Santal’s yes was yes, and his no was no, but evil communications cor- 
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rupted these traits of character. Much might be told of their tradi- 
tions and customs, but I hasten to tell my story. 

_ Dr. Jeremiah Phillips, one of the pioneers of the Free Baptists, 
was stationed in Jellasore, Orissa. While working among the Oriyas, 
he became greatly interested in this strange class of people who 
brought wood and charcoal for sale to his door. They were different 
from the Hindus, among whom he lived, in language, features, dress, 
or lack of dress. The men wore long hair, and the women kept their 
heads uncovered. Dr. Phillips encouraged them to come to 
see him. After a time he induced two or three of their 
brightest young men to stay with him. As a tribe they were very ig- 
norant; very few of the men were able to read. Their language had 
never been reduced to writing. They had an unwritten history handed 
down from father to son. Their god was the Great Mountain. The 
first pair created were ducks. The first sin was drunkenness. They 
also had a story of the flood. 3 


Little by little father prepared and published in their strange lan- 
guage their first dictionary, grammar, reading book, and portions of 
the Bible. Years later, with help from the English Government, he 
established a training school for Santal boys. This was the beginning 
of work among the Santals in that section of the country. He began 
learning their language in 1845. The school was started later. 


In the early ’60’s, Dr. O. R. Bacheler, located in Midnapore in the 
Bengal District, found this same tribe in his touring. A few of the 
men had learned to read and write from their Bengal neighbors. At 
once Dr. Bacheler conceived the idea of opening village schools among 
the Santals. At first with funds from personal friends, and _ after- 
wards with a grant from the Government, he was enabled to earry 
out his plan. as fast as he could find teachers. Soon the great famine 
of °66 and ’67 came, bringing to his door friendless, half-starved 
children. These the doctor cared for, taught, and as soon as they 
were able, set them to work. This was the beginning of the Santal 
Training school which was started on the doctor’s veranda. Years 
afterwards it was removed to Bhimpore and now has its own fine 
brick buildings. 


Years before Dr. Bacheler opened the village schools, he or some- 
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one else gave a copy of the Gospel of Mark to a man named Raju,-one 
ot the men afterwards employed as a teacher. This little book was 
tucked into the straw thatch of his house. For a time it was forgot- 
ten, but it was not to be forgotten. Getting it out, becoming interest- 
ed in its contents himself, he called some of his neighbors together 
and read it to them. The Word had its desired effect in their hearts. 
In August of 1865, Raju with four other men came to Midnapore ask- 
. ing for baptism. Not long afterwards, his elder brother, Panchu, who 
was the head man of the village, asked to be received. The brothers 
then lived in Bhimpore. Dr. Bacheler and Dr. J. L. Phillips, who had 
just arrived from America, went to Panchu’s home and there bap- 
tized him. .As they walked down the village path, and passed his 
house, his wife rushed out like an infuriated animal, with a drawn 
sword in her hand, threatening to kill the missionaries. Going back 
into the house, she smashed all of her cooking vessels, raving like a 
maniac the while. For years every effort was put forth to win her to 
the truth, but she died as she had lived, a bitter enemy to all that was 
ood. The wives of the other men forsook their husbands for a time, 
but at last lived quiet Christian lives. 


As soon as Dr. J. L. Phillips had sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage and the people, he was placed in charge of the Santal work, 
his headquarters being in Bhimpore. His furlough came due in 1875. 
As no one was prepared to take his place the work was superintended 
from Midnapore until ’79, when Dr. Burkholder was put in charge. 
For more than twenty years we were permitted to carry on that work, 
Truly they were blessed years, full of joy and grief, sowing and reap- 
ing. 


Panehu, of whom I have before spoken, was, to the end of his life, 
a true and zealous Christian. At the head of the village road he built 
at his own expense a little chapel, mud walls with rice straw thatch, 
which for years was used as our schoolhouse as well. This however 
became too small for our community, hence a larger one near the high 
10ad was built, still of mud, hoping to reach the passers by. Our vil- 
lage was growing, the Training School was larger, first a girls’, then 
a boys’ orphanage brought many children. Again we realized that 
our chapel was too strait, although the congregation was closely 
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packed on the floor. Our people then with one voice voted a brick 
chapel which would stand for all time. A brick chapel with iron 
beams meant a large sum of money. We must not look to the mission i 
to supply it. Where was it to come from? The Santals were equal to | 
the task. They had learned not only to tithe, but to give the first 

fruits of their herds, flocks and fields. The highest paid man in our 
church received a salary of only $5.00 a month; what could we say to 

the day laborer who supported his family on four cents a day! But 

not an objection was heard. We all went to work. One young man 

pulled off‘his coat and laid it on the table; a woman unfastened her 

silver ear rings and gave them. The women adopted the plan of lay- 

ing aside a handful of rice each day from the family allowance. This 

was brought to church Saturday morning and poured into baskets - 
placed at each door. Almost every Thursday afternoon at our week- 

day prayer meeting some gift was brought. It might be rice, fruit, 
vegetables, oil, fowls, goats, or even a steer. These were auctioned 

off to the highest bidder. A clothing shop was opened, the proceeds 

of which added to our funds. Everyone, even to our heathen school 
teachers, promised to give one month’s income, and it was given. 

When the harvests were all gathered, the first week in January was 

the time fixed for our Thank Offerings. Really it brought tears to 

my eyes when I saw the piles of rice which came! 





One day as we were digging the yams in our garden, one of our 
boys said, ‘‘Mama, we must give a tithe of this for our church.’’ 
‘‘Surely we must,’’ I replied. When that was set apart, again he 
said, ‘‘That was the Lord’s due; we must not forget the gift.’’ ‘‘All 
right, my boy,’”’ said I, ‘‘that shall be given.’’ Thus we worked, and 
thus we willingly gave. By and by our beautiful chapel was dedi- 
cated with ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord’’ in large letters on the front wall 
over the door, which could be read from the road. Not a single dollar 
had we taken from the Missionary Treasury. The Lord shall have all 
the glory. It may stand itntil the Lord Himself comes. 





The first Sabbath of each month the church treasurer sits on a 
tuat on the front veranda, with the contribution bags, not ervelenes 
and as each man comes up, he takes his roll of tiny bags, and putting 
one or more pice into each, hands them to the members of his family. | 
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I would not have you think that all were faithful, and yet that was 
our rule, and a goodly number were true. 

Soon after moving to Bhimpore, I became acquainted with Pan- 
chu’s crippled sister. As she was unable to work in the rice fields or 
pound out the rice for the family use, her heathen husband drove her 
from home, and she came to live with her brother. On one occasion 
we held a woman’s prayer meeting in her brother’s court yard. She 
was present and repeated the Lord’s Prayer in Bengali, a language 
almost foreign to her. On being asked where she learned it, she said 
her two boys attended one of Dr. Bacheler’s village schools where 
they had been taught it. They came home and said, ‘‘ Mother, we are 
told that if we kneel, with our faces to the West, the Great God will 
hear us.’’ She continued, ‘‘The boys taught me the prayer, but being 
a cripple I could not kneel, so I only sat on my little cot and repeated 
it.’’ She was a beautiful character. When she was to be baptized 
she was carried into the water on a little stool. Although a gray 
haired woman, she learned her letters and was able to read the Bible 
before she died. She was one of Christ’s precious jewels. 


She-had a grandson, a bright, beautiful boy of eight or nine years 
of age. When we first moved to Bhimpore, with a small cloth about 
his loins and a stick in his hands, he was sent out to herd cattle. He 
was too bright to spend his life following cows. He was placed in 
school and learned rapidly. As he grew older he learned to love the 
Bible. Sabbath afternoons an hour before the Sunday school, we used 
to have an extra class for any boys who cared to come. Bhuta, for 
that was my boy’s name, was a regular attendant, and by degrees be- 
came an unusually good Bible student. The time came when he 
wished to unite with the church. He was examined and accepted, to 
his great delight. His mother heard what was going on, and strongly 
objected. Poor Bhuta, with a sad face, came saying, ‘‘Mama, it is of 
no use. Mother will not allow me to be baptized.’’ Her husband was 
one of our most faithful men, but she was a poor self-willed, ignorant 
heathen. Sabbath morning she watched her opportunity, and 
locked him into their house and fastened the key to a string 
around her waist. We first sent several of our Christian women to 
try and persuade her to yield. Not an inch would she give in. On 
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cur way to the tank for the baptism, another boy was to be baptized 
with Bhuta, we passed her house. Nearly the whole church was 
gathered at her door, all trying in every way possible to induce her to 
release the boy. There she stood on the little porch of her hut, master 
of the situation. One man said to her husband, ‘‘Kista, you are the ‘ 
head of the house, go and open the door.’’ He took only a step or two, | 
when he found it safe for him to keep his hands off. His wife, her 

face burning with rage, was armed with her heavy brass bracelets, 

ready to knock him down, or anyone else who dared to rob her of 

her eldest son. Realizing that it was best not to force things, the 

people passed on, and the other boy was baptized. When all were 

gone, I went quietly up to her and with my arms about her shoulders 

1 said, ‘‘Bhuta Ma, you know we love your son. We would do nothing 

to harm him. Open the door. You remember when you and your 

baby were sick we did all we could for you. Let him out.’’ The 

tears came to her eyes. She yielded enough to unlock the door, but 

stood guard, and again turned the key. We waited. Two or three 

hours afterwards, she and a relative of hers came to us saying, ‘‘ You 

may have my boy, and I will come too by and by.’’? The good Spirit 

had won. In the afternoon we again went to the tank. As we passed 

her house, she brought Bhuta to us. Falling at my husband’s feet 

and seizing him by his hand, her body quivering with emotion, she 

said, ‘‘I give my boy to you. Be good to him. Care for him.’’ Saying 

this she ran back into the house. Not many months later she came too 

and was baptized. That same boy has grown to be one of our strongest 

men, true, trusty and faithful. Think you, my friends, it did not pay 

to live in Bhimpore those twenty years, that we might win even one 

such jewel? He was only one of the many. 


Se 


QO, the joy that would swell up in our hearts as on a Sabbath 
morning, standing on our south veranda, we would see the people \ 
cathering for the service, all dressed in their clean white clothes, jew- " 
els snatched from the depths of heathenism, from darkness into 
Christ’s glorious light. Many other incidents could be given of those 
twenty years’ experience, but I must close. 


eee 


With grateful hearts we thanked our Father who gave us the 
privilege of working for the then untouchable Santals. 





——" 
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Weighed in the balance of’ love, is 
our life found wanting. 
—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Jesus Christ is going to win in this 











j = campaign. The only question is, 
? f ug shall vou and I be crowned - victors 
a f CUTTACK AO with Him in the final conquest of the 
Cuttack 3h world?—J. Campbell White. 
Slo 








We plead for those in distant lands, 
In shady groves or burning sand, 

Or on the stormy sea; 
Constrained by love divine they went, 
And all their energies are spent 

To lead the lost to Thee. 


For them and for their work we plead; 
Do Thou supply their every need, 
And still their strength renew; 
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Our hearts with theirs do Thou unite, ? 
And let us in Thy sacred light | 
The great commission view. 


—Selected. | 





In the Himalayas—On Vacation. 
Toong-Eden Vale, Tea Estate. 
June 16, 1918. 


My dear Mrs. Whitcomb: 


Doesn’t that sound as though I might be having a good time! 
Well, I am, and I want to at least begin a letter to you from here, so I 
can be looking out over these grand hills and deep valleys as I write. 
Just now it is sunset time and the clouds are breaking away just in 
time to flood these hills and valleys with sunshine, and the mists are 
rolling up from the valleys to meet it, and be transformed into paths 
of light. These hillsides are all made into tea gardens and for miles 
and miles around, the homes of the owners of these estates are dotted 
here and there with a tea-factory nearby. I have never stopped in 
Toong before and it was only through the kindly interest of a friend 
that I found a place here, for I delayed longer than I ought in apply- 
ing for a place, only to receive the same reply from them all—‘‘full 


9” 


up. 

Government has issued orders that no women or children should 
tuke passage for England at present, which makes India unusually 
full, and so all Hill Stations and summer resorts are overflowing. 
Toong is about fifteen miles down the line from Darjeeling and I have 
been up there three times since I’ve been here—twice to go to church 
and once to a W. C. T. U. meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Oxrieder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark and Mr. Long of our mission have been at Darjeeling for 
their vacation but have now gone down, except Mrs. Clark and her 
two children. 





an 


I wonder if you have heard rumors of a possible new Mem Sahib 
coming to our mission. We have been very much interested, and have 
wondered how it was ‘‘coming out,’’ as we do in stories, but it seems 
row that the usual ending is in sight and ‘‘they lived happy ever 








ee 
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after’’ will be the winding up of it. On his voyage out Mr. Long 
made the acquaintance of Miss Rix on her way to the South India 
field of the A. B. F. M. Society. In 1917 he spent his vacation at Oota 
Comand, and so did Miss Rix, but still she remained in South India. 
In 1918 he spent his vacation in Darjeeling, and so did Miss Rix, and 
now it seems she has agreed to come to Bengal-Orissa! It is no secret, 


. for the young ladies who came with her from South India have had 


an ‘‘ Announcement Party’’ and given the news to the public. We are 
all very glad that this means an addition to our number. 

Balasore, June 27th—Back again with renewed strength and 
courage and hope! I’m hoping we can get Dr. Mary off for a breath- 
ing spell, for she has stuck right by through all the vacation days. 
Miss Porter did get down to Chandipore for a week or so, and up to 
Midnapore for a few days. At Chandipore were Mr. and Mrs. Collett 
and their youngest boy, Merrill, and Mr. and Mrs. Hartley and their 


boy. Mr. Hartley and Mr. Krause used to go out for the week-end. 
Dr. and Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Holder and Doris, Miss Daniels and 


Mrs. Krause made up the whole missionary party. The Collett boys 
were in school in Darjeeling and met their parents in Calcutta the first 
ot June, and from there they all went over to Bombay, and from there 
down to Colombo and so on to Hong Kong. We have heard from them 
from Colombo. 

Later—We have had a day’s visit from Miss Rix. Her way home 
to South India was through our field and she stopped off in Midnapore 
and Balasore to see something of her future home and colleagues. At 
Midnapore they had a kind of reception about which I hope Mrs. 
Uolder or Miss Daniels or somebody will write, for it was a very pleas- 
ant affair. Her work in South India has been in a Girls’ High School 
teaching languages. Now she will have to begin Bengali. She is a 
‘“-homey’”’ girl who will ‘‘fit in,’’ I’m sure. 

We love our Helper, and are so glad it is being kept up. We enjoy 
every page of it. 


L. C. COOMBS. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT PARTY. 


I am sure the friends of the Helper would have enjoyed being 
with us last Saturday evening. Miss Mabel Rix of South India, whose 
engagement to Mr. Long had recently been announced in Missionary 
circles, was visiting here. ® 

As we share so freely in the joys and sorrows of our Indian 
friends, we felt that they should be permitted to share in our joys, 
and so we decided to have an announcement party, introduce Miss Rix 
to them, and tell them the good news. 

ihe leading men and women of the church were invited to Dr. | 
Murphy’s bungalow at 7.30. Everyone was present with his best * 
clothes on, and we had reason to be truly proud of the appearance 
and manners of our Indian friends. | 

A rather impromptu, but interesting program was enjoyed, in- | 
eluding a distinctly native song by the Indians, a splendid talk by our 
new Y. M. C. A. secretary who came out from Hinduism only a few 
years ago. Patriotic songs, such as ‘‘Joan of Are,’’ ‘‘ Your Flag and 
My Flag,’’ were sung and explained in the vernacular. Dr. Murphy 
gave a talk, finally introducing Miss Rix and announcing that within 
a tew months she would come to us as Mrs. Long to spend her life 
amongst the Bengalies. 

After the program, real American ice cream and cake were 
served, which had been imported from a nearby town, and which our 
Indian friends enjoyed. After all had given Miss Rix their best 
wishes through an interpreter, they said good night and went home, 
with their hearts all ready to love the new Memsahib to be. 

For three weeks we have had terribly hot, close weather, and we 
are wondering how many more days we can stand it. As Miss Coombs 
says, ‘‘This weather goes beyond the remembrance of the oldest in- 
habitants, and not only the people are suffering, but the crops are 4 
becoming hopeless.’’ 

We feel real encouraged about our Bible Training School for 
women, There is a nice class of girls taking the training, and they 
are doing good work. A good deal of our time these hot days is spent Y 
in the class room with them. | 

Yours in the Master’s service, 


IDA HOLDER. 








Midnapore, July 20, 1918. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, MURPHY. 


Salaams from India! which I have been commissioned to bring in 
person ! 

I know that many of our friends will be surprised to hear that I 
am already on this side, but it is a surprise to myself! 

In August we received advice from Thos. Cooks, Booking Agents, 
that reservations had been made for Dr. Murphy and myself on the 
S. 8. ‘Santa Cruz’’ to sail in April 1919, A few days later home mail 
was received after two long months waiting. These letters, together 
with the distant date of sailing made me feel very anxious to come 
sooner. On September 2nd Dr. Murphy and I went to Calcutta es- 
pecially to look up the earliest sailings available. There was no 
choice—just one steamer on which they could promise passage to sail 
from Bombay to Hong Kong with two weeks’ waiting in the latter 
port to make connections on to San Francisco, and the rates were 
exorbitant. 

We went up again to Calcutta just one week later to complete ar- 
rangements for the steamer from Bombay, and further details regard- 
ing passport and permission to leave India. When we went to the 
booking office we learned that the S. 8S. Santa Cruz was just coming in. 
We had asked to get passage on this boat, which was leaving again in 
a few days, but ‘‘impossible’’ was the verdict. Now that we were in 
Caleutta just as this steamer landed, we got permission to go down to 
the docks and. try first hand, if there was any available place to be 
had. The steamer was a long time in getting anchored and while 
waiting on the docks we met Mr. and Mrs. Tanquist, from our mis- 
sion in Assam. They were then in Calcutta ready to return on this 
steamer. They became interested in my coming, and the agent said 
«s he climbed aboard, ‘‘I’ll see what I can do,’’ and I was just sure 
lke would. He certainly was interested in my ‘‘case’’ too. When he 
returned he informed us that all the berths had been taken, but one 
family of four could rearrange so as to accommodate one more, as a 
personal favor. A reply wire was sent to the family still in their own 
station, and we stayed over night in Calcutta awaiting reply. Morn- 
ing came and no reply. Then Mr. Tanquist very kindly consented to 
themselves and two 





make rearrangements and take me in their party 
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children. The steamer was licensed to carry only forty-four passen- 
gers in San Francisco, and I was the forty-fourth! So you see it 
really was a miracle that I did get to come. I had just three days to 
pack and get back to Caleutta. We sailed September 16th. The trip 
takes forty-nine days, but as they got behind on the out-going trip, 
we did not call at Colombo on the return trip, which shortened it by 


seven days. 

Before I left San Francisco, on November 2nd, I learned that this 
steamer had been taken over by the government, and there will be a 
lot of disappointed passengers, among them the Howard family and 
Dr. Murphy. There is no telling when or how they will get to come. 
lt has been very difficult for over a year to get across. 

We had a good voyage; but twenty days, between Manila and 
Honolulu, with not a sight of land, was a long and tedious trip. Then 
the joy anticipated in reaching the home shore was greatly curtailed 
by the quarantine on in San Francisco. All the officers and workmen 
who came aboard wore ‘‘fiu’’ masks, and orders were given for all 
passengers to secure them as soon as they reached shore. It did look 
chastly to see every man and woman, and your own face thus ban- 
daged! It seemed indeed a strange home coming—rather coming to 
« strange place! but on November 11th, when the Peace bells began 
to announce the Good News, I was glad, glad to be in my own beloved 
land! That alone was worth coming half-way around the world for 
the greatest day the world has experienced except one—the day the 
Prinee of Peace came to earth, and even that day will be outdone 
when He again returns. 

I am writing this from the home of our son who has been down 
here on the Border since last December. I assure you that tomorrow, 
Thanksgiving Day, will be a very glad and thankful day. It stands 
for many things for this family: the ‘‘first anniversary,’’ mother’s 
home coming, and with all the world, thanksgiving for Victory and 
Peace. 

The past year has been full of anxieties, and scarcely any mails 
have got through, so that really I just want this little announcement 
cf my arrival to be a public acknowledgment of Him who, with his 
command ‘‘go ye,”’ graciously promised, and has indeed faithfully 
rept, the ‘‘Lo, I am with you all the way.’”’ 

With the season’s greetings, 
EMMA G. MURPHY, 

Douglas, Arizona, November 27, 1918. 


Ty 
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S's ao TRKEASURER’S NOTES 
Opportunity means responsibility ; open doors everywhere invite 
entrance. 
Many and varied have been the opportunities of the war. As 
1 many, as varied, and as important are the opportunities which peace is 
| bringing. 


During the past days our pendulum of endeavor has been swung 
far out. Through our self denials it has reached out to meet the needs 
ef an ever increasing brotherhood, and we are reminded that we must 
not slacken our ‘‘carrying on,’’ during these days of entering into 
peace. Because millions literally are starving, we must still continue 
to ‘‘Hooverize,’’ and share. Because the world, war worn and weary, 
is anxious for peace, we must continue to ‘‘earry on’’ increasingly in 
our spiritual ministrations, for as Dr. Barton reminds us,—‘ We can- 
not but be profoundly grateful that out of the war the consensus of 
judgment of the world is turning to a recognition that the founda- 
tions for abiding peace for men and nations is to be found only in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and his disciples. These are the principles 
which the missionaries, through their institutions, have been plant- 
ing in the heart of Asia, and, when the vision has been wrought into 
life, the world will become a united and safe world. This war has 
opened to the Chureh of Christ an opportunity and a responsibility 
of surpassing proportions which possess the dynamic for saving both 
the Church and the World.’’ 

To abate any of our duty of missionary activity, to call in the 
foreign missionaries, to reduce the work that they are doing, is to 
stultify our declaration that we believe in world brotherhood, or that 
? we would penetrate mankind with a spirit of universal good will and 
| friendship. Words can never make that real to the world. And if in 

this day we contract our acts, no expression of our speech will ever 
make good our betraval. We are called by the very facts of the 
Y world hefore us now to enlarge the agencies and visible functionings 
| of love in the flesh. and blood, and kinshin to the nations. We need 
the missionary enterprise today for these great purnoses more than 
it haa ever been needed in the history of the world before—Rohert 


¥. Speer. 





| 
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Because of our interest in Storer College, and its boys and girls 
of yesterday and today, we are glad that it is considered that—‘‘Of 
all the people benefited by this world war to make the world safe for 
democracy and to vindicate the rights of oppressed nationalities the 
American Negroes have most cause for thankfulness. 

The war has meant the opening of doors of opportunity, some of 
them fast-closed by custom and prejudice—vitally necessary doors 
that God intended to have opened sooner or later.’’ 


‘the following story indicates the way the wind of democracy is 
blowing in the South. When a young white man was called to the 
colors from a certain home in the South a star was hung in the win- 
dow of the parlor in his honor. There was a colored butler in the 
same’ family who was later called to serve his country. On receiving 
his call he said he would not mind going if somebody would hang a 
star in the window for him, whereupon the lady of the house told him 
she would hang out one for him. So the day came that the butler ex- 
changed his apron for a uniform, and true to her word the lady hung 
out a star for her servant, putting it in the kitchen window.. Later on 
returning home for a few days the young white soldier was rambling 
through the house and noticed this star in the kitchen window. Find- 
ing what it meant he tore it down in anger and.put.it beside his own, 
adding that any man that was willing to die for his country deserved 
to have his star hung in the front window!”’ 

‘‘The first American private to win the golden palm from France 
was a colored man—Henry Johnson, who with another companion 
routed forty Germans.’’ 

The vnselfish, in-all-ways faithfulness of our dear Mrs. Whitcomb 
must mark our ‘‘ecarrying on’’ in the Helper’s interests through this 
che more year of service. Let our loyal, untiring efforts in its behalf 
be the sheaves of remembrance, which will give expression to our 
ereat love to her. 

Our young people do not always realize how interestedly their 
responsibility bearing older friends follow their development and 
training, but when they are suddenly snapped up, as ‘‘just the one”’ 


for some specifie work, then they understand. 
Some of us first knew Miss Folsom and her sister through inter- 
esting and dear childhood happenings told us by our ‘‘Hermitage’’ 
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friends. To us these indicated the type of Christian service that 
r would be given in the later grown-up days. 

Satisfaction has always come as we have followed them through 
the days of training, and we have eagerly wondered what interest 
would claim them, so now we are rejoicing that it is one of our own, 
Y dear to the heart,—our Helper. 


Bearing testimony to Miss Folsom’s worth and charm, we would 
add tat she is from one of the choicest groups of our Ocean Park 
family circle, and has kinship with our dear Editor. Among life’s 
| friendships none are more choice and vitally helpful. : 

Let us each rally this year to the support of our Helper as never 
before. 


Mrs. Whitcomb’s service has always been ‘‘as unto Him;’’ let 
curs be ‘‘as unto Him”’ and her. This may well be one form of memo- 
rial expressing our appreciation and love,—appreciation for her un- 
tiring, unselfish and loving ministration to work and workers, and 
love to our dear friend. 


Dr. Mary says she wants ‘‘mamas’’ for several children. She 
feels that the prayers, the love, the personal word, by means of let- 
ters, count for much in the child’s development. * * * * *. * .® 
Think of Dr. Mary as planning to walk some considerable distance to 
meet Mrs. Krause and Miss Amy Porter as they were passing through 
on their way to Darjeeling for vacation. Think of her as ‘‘climbing 
up and climbing back’’ from a cosey little cottage far up the moun- 
' tain side at Darjeeling, where she went to call upon Mrs. Beebe Phil- 
lips Howard. Isn’t it fine to cast aside our pictured remembrance of 
Dr. Mary when she last left America,—with her lameness and recent- 
ly put aside cane! And we like to think of her, and Miss Coombs as 











eS 


being together, just as we have seen them so many times at Ocean 

Park. 
Writing under date of July 14th, Dr. Mary Bacheler says: ‘‘T’ve 
¥ two stories to tell this time, the first of a family gathering in the 


home of Joseph Fullonton, to which Prolap, Pastor Notoboi’s sister, 
Kenari,—my head matron,—and I were invited, the elfest son of the 
latter having married Joseph Fullonton’s daughter. While the men 
ate in the open inner court, lighted by several lanterns, I went where 


a | 
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the women and babies were, and had a little visit. Then the leaves 
were taken up, the court cleaned, and fresh green plantain leaves 
spread for us. We had mats to sit on, and: boiled rice to eat, with 
meat curry, fish curry, and the inevitable lentil, boiled with spices to 
make a thick broth. It was all tasty. 

' An ex-Orphanage girl, her husband and little girl were among 
the guests. When we came away she asked me to step across the way 
as she had something very special to say to me. As I went with her 
I found a native woman sitting on the narrow outside veranda. Jolo 
told me her story: Her husband died leaving her with two little 
girls and‘a little boy. For a time the relatives, who were kind to 
them, managed to keep the little family together, but finally were un- 
able to do so any longer, and the mother was thrown upon her own 
resources. She came to Jolo and told her story, and was told by Jolo 
to give us the little girls, as she could easily earn enough to feed and 
clothe herself and the boy, but could not care for four. 

We consulted with Miss Coombs, Miss Porter, and the other mis- 
sionaries, who approved of taking them. Mr. Krause added that he 
was afraid there wouldn’t be money at the end of the year to make 
up any deficit. However, taking them seemed the only thing to do 
under the circumstances. 

They are cute youngsters and I am pleased to have them. You 
would be interested to see how quickly they will look just like the 
others, fat and happy. The older one is thin and serious, but the 
younger one is just a fat, jolly little girl. They were at once claimed 
as charges by two of the older girls, who came in and marked the 
new frocks and took general charge.’’ 


Isn’t the helpfulness and protection of the ‘‘big sister’’ (dede) 


policy, long since in vogue at the Boarding, interesting? 

The next story Dr. Mary has to tell shows us what opportunity 
may come to one or both of these little girls when they are older 
grown, and have finished their training —And by the way, is our con- 
viction with reference to the large value of the trained native worker 
written in large letters in our minds? It should be. 


Turning again to Dr. Mary’s letter: ‘‘Miss Gaunce, who at one 
time had charge of Sinclair Orphanage, wrote me last week that she 
wanted a helper at once,—a girl she could train for a Bible woman. 
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5 We went over the older girls and decided that Jennie would be the 
best one to send. So we called her up and told her about the chance 
to begin Christian work, and she was very pleased, and said she 
would go. She has always been Miss Barnes’ special protege, so I 
sent for the latter’s consent and advice. This came Monday morn- 
ing and Miss Gaunce wanted Jennie to go on that night’s Madras 
mail. The house girls came in and helped. Miss Porter planned, 
stitched, and finished, and before train time everything was ready. 
Jennie has always lived in the Boarding, and is a general favorite.’’ 
| By the way she is one of our Cradle Roll babies that was,—this little 
| Bible woman to be. Our records show that she was two and a half 
years old when she came to Sinclair Boarding in 1901. 
Later on train going home Dr. Mary writes: ‘‘Now the train 
‘has reached Dantoon and a palanquin has just passed the windows. 
It came for a zenana lady and was carried quite close to the door of 
the compartment in which she traveled, and held there while she 
crept in, then the doors were drawn together, and the palki carried 


away.’’ 
These word pictures of Dr. Mary’s are next to seeing for our- 


selves, aren’t they? 

As we enter the New Year, we hold this thought for these and 
our other India friends, and for our home friends each: ‘‘The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee! The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.”’ 

: Cordially, in service, 

EDYTH R. PORTER, 
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47 Andover Street, Peabody, Mass. 





GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENT’S NOTES. 


I keep thinking of the many, many women who worked for the 
Helper and the interests it represents, and running through my 
thoughts, as an interpretative light, are the words that the surgeon- 
martyr-poet sends to us from the dead in Flanders Field, ‘‘If ye 
break faith with us who die.”’ 
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And that thought brings me to the fundamental reason for these 
notes. Wherever our emotions may tend and wander, the business of 
everyday must not be slighted. My business is to call to the atten- 
tion of all our readers, and especially of the agents, that this is the 
season for getting your subscriptions. And let me tell you that if 
you look earnestly and untiringly you are bound to find interest and 
subscriptions. Go not only to those you expect to take it, but to those 
you don’t expect to show the slightest inclination to do so. You never 
can tell where you are going to get a subscription till you have tried. 

In substantiation of what I have just written, let me quote from a 
card recently received from Maine. ‘‘We would like a sample copy of 
the Missionary Helper. Ford Building, Boston, said you could give it 
to us. We are making plans in our Sunday School for missionary in- 
struction, and as I got help from that little magazine when a child, I 
thought the boys and girls might like it here. I have tried several 
times to get track of it.’’ 

Now, if some active Helper representative had approached this 
lady earlier, we might without doubt have had her for a subscriber 
earlier. I do not know how many others there may be who have also 
‘‘tried several times to get track’’ of the Helper, but I am sure there 
are others to be found. 











Cordially, 

A. M. MOSHER. | 
IN MEMORIAM 
‘‘Death is but a covered way 
That leadeth into light, i 
Wherein no blinded child can stray ; 

Beyond the Father’s sight.’’ 

Mrs. Mary F. Owen, Portland, Maine, December 15. 1918. 


Mas Lucinda A Russell, Lowell, Mass . October 18, 1918. 
Mrs. Ardella Sanders, Lowell, Mass , June 3, 1918. 


A MEMORIAL SUGGESTION 


There are those who regret that they had no opportunity to express 
in concrete form —flowers or other token—their regard for Mrs. Whitcomb, 
and have expressed their desire to do so in some more permanent form. 
The Rhode Island women in Association assembled expressed themselves ; 


ne Oia inert nen esctatinastn te 


unanimously as favoring a memorial gift for Mrs. Whitcomb. It is hoped 
that as soon as arrangements can be made all such will have a chance to 
contribute to a permanent memorial of sucha nature as would appeal to 
her whom they wish to honor. 

LENA S. FENNER, Corresponding Secretary. 





_ 
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Our Ouiet tour 


‘‘Lord, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take; 

What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?”’ 
—Selected. 





A PRAYER TOWER. 


To the early disciples the upper room was a sacred place. It was 
there that they had close and precious fellowship with one another 
and with God. It was there that they found strength and wisdom for 
their daily tasks, that they might do their duty in the fear of God and 
to the glory of His name. This turning away from the world for quiet 
and undisturbed communion with the Lord, and to pray for help to 
worthily bear the increasing responsibilities of life is one of the 
characteristics of primitive Christianity which should never be ne- 
elected. It is needed in every generation, and was never needed 
more than now. 


Our thought has been directed to this subject by an article in an 
exchange, in which the writer describes the Fetler Russian Bible In- 
stitute in Philadelphia. Pastor Fetler, as our readers will recall, is 
the Baptist missionary who for years suffered severe persecution in 
Russia and who came from that country to the United States when 
the war conditions made the continuance of his work there impracti- 
eable. While waiting for the future to open opportunities in Russia, 
he is utilizing his time in preparing missionary workers in his train- 
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ing school in Philadelphia. Concerning this school the writer of the 
article mentioned, says: 

‘*The school has a ‘prayer tower’ above the fourth story of the 
main building. The small room was formerly used as an observatory. 
Some one is always praying there, both night and day. It happened 
that one evening I made an inspection of the tower. It was past mid- 
night when I reached the top. I found in the tower one of those Rus- 
sian brethren prostrate on his face, absorbed in fervent prayer for 
the school, and for the salvation of his own countrymen. [ felt it to 
be a holy place; a place where God surely dwelt. 

‘‘Teachers of the school are twelve in number, six Russians and 
six Americans, talented, learned and God-fearing. They are present 
at the prayer-meeting, and lead the students into a deeper spiritual 
life. This school has met confidence and good will from all who love 
God’s work, and who see in it a unique opportunity to reach the 
niasses of Russia through these brethren.’’ 

The ‘‘quiet hour’’ and the ‘‘secret place of prayer’’ are needed 
now more than ever before because of the severe trials through which 
we are passing and the unusual burdens which we are bearing. And 
unless we recognize this need on the ground of scriptural teaching ; 
and Christian experience and adhere to a fixed plan for supplying it, | 
the very pressure of the conditions under which we are living will 
cause us to neglect it. 


There is a peculiar powér in the upper-room prayer which is 
lacking in the public prayer. Important and edifying as the latter is, 
there is an element in it which recognizes self and the people, and 
which, to that extent, is lacking in that blessedness which comes from 
forgetting everything but God. Dr. Jowett says, ‘‘The simple prayer, 
troken it may be by a hundred hesitancies, reveals the sacred force 
which takes the kingdom of heaven by storm.’’ And it might be 
added, that no where else is the ‘‘sacred force’’ of prayer so deeply 
felt as in the secret place, where we aim not at eloquence, nor even 
concern ourselves about grammatical construction; but where, in the 
broken utterances of genuine simplicity and sincerity, we speak as 
children to a father. : { 

Let there be a prayer-tower in every church, in every home and 
in every life, that we forget not God in these times that try men’s 
souls. 





—— 


—Editorial Department, Christian Advocate. 








: CONTRIBUTIONS 
} F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
All money, including Thank Offerings, intended for church ap- 
portionment credit, should be sent to District.Treasurers and Joint 
Secretaries, Home and Foreign; but gifts not intended for church ap- 
portionment may still be sent to the treasury of F. B. W. M. So- 
ciety, and such gifts, when so specified, may be applied on life mem- 
bership. 
Receipts for October, 1918. 
MAINE , 
Alfred, Miss Nellie B. Jordan for HELPER Sustaining Fund $5.00 
Alfred, Mrs. Eva Eastman for “Brown Babies” S. O...... 4.50 
East Otisfield Aux., Income Greenleaf Fund for Bengal- 
CRIN ais ciavigo ied 5 Wien} s © GAGs Meee eR WR ARE? 1.28 
Gorham, Mrs. William E. Strout for S. O. at Balasore..... 5.00 
| Ocean Park, Toilers-by-the-Sea, Mrs. N. W. Whitcomb 
, for salary: eee Th. Memes 5 Son icin hobs Ris BONN 5.50 
Ocean Park, Toilers-by-the-Sea, Mrs. R. M. .F. Buzzell, 
Soke Fs BR. Wes Bs COUR as 6 a IAS Fa 0.5 0k CRs ees 5.00 
4 Portland, First F. B. Church Aux. Share HELPER $3.00; 
RRO Nes 6556 big Fiske 0 8 FEM o pA EK BNEW ORC ER EOS 8 9.52 
Pittsfield Aux. Income Mary B. Wingate Fund.......... 11.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Danville Aux. dues, % Bengal-Orissa; % Storer.......... 16.00 
RHODE ISLAND 
Carolina ‘WM Society for Storer s 3. Foc. cis cies os de eevee 2.50 
| Greenville Aux. T. O. for Life Membership Mrs. Trene C. 
j DUN ESP ES is 3) uals Co 'oiacg ARE ERS ma CaaS © 20.00 
Twerton TF. B. Charch Aux. for C. Biduc. ..ccevescsencss 3.00 
NEW YORK 
Pt. Dickinson Primary Dept. S. S. for Priscilla S. O....... 5.00 
{ PENNSYLVANIA 
Delmon & Shippen S. S. for salary Miss E. E. Barnes....... 9.50 
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MICHIGAN : 

Batavia W. M. Society for Storer College................ 2.40 

Covey Hill, “Hilltop” Society, % Bengal-Orissa; % Storer 5.00 

No. Rome Aux. T. O., % Bengal-Orissa; 14 Storer........ 7.04 
IOWA 

Fairbank Mission Circle, by Friend, %4 B. O.; % Storer.... 7.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Income: 

For S. O., Parker Fund $20.00; Betsey French Dyer Mem- 

CONE ND veneasicnnssctcecd Oasceveeade kasd eee 
Hanson School, Balsetre ..... 66. ei i Sit at 2.86 
Balasore work, Edwin & S. J. R. Babb Fund ............. 7.14 
Widows’ Home, Balasore, Mother Hills Fund............ 10.00 





$171.74 
EDYTH R. PORTER, Treasurer. 
47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 





Receipts for November, 1918. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Contocook, W. F. M. Society T. O.; 1 Bengal-Orissa; % Storer $ 1.25 
New London, Miss M. E. Richardson; $3.00 Bengal-Orissa; 





SRD Qin kv hin dc deka OO 5.00 
Pittsfield Aux. dues; % Bengal-Orissa; 1% Storer............ 5.00 
IOWA ii : 
Oelwein, Mrs. Mattie Zimmerman for S. O.......... e008: 10.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Legacy from residuary estate... .. occcccscccccnccecdauees 100 00 
SPECIAL 
Gift for clothing for Sinclair Orphanage........ccesecceees 5.00 
Total receipts for November, 1918...... $126 25 


EDYTH R. PORTER, Treasurer. 
47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 








